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PROBLEMS OF 

DEMOCRACY IN INDIA. 

i. Nothing has hampered the orderly progress 
of human society or disturbed man’s quest of happi¬ 
ness more powerfully than his confused political 
thinking and the consequent medley of political 
ideas and institutions. It is only by slow evolution, 
except in the case of the Athenian state, that the 
twin ideals of freedom and democracy have emerged 
all over the world, as the vital psychological needs 
of organised mankind. As political organisations 
advanced from rudimentary village governments 
and city states, from tribal chieftainships and loosely- 
held empires to centralised sovereignties over large 
and populous areas on a definite pattern, the ope¬ 
ration and scope and therefore the meaning of 
liberty and democracy have undergone impercep¬ 
tible changes. They cannot be said to be com¬ 
pletely identical concepts in the modern and in the 
ancient world. The imperfections of language 
compel us to use the same words in slightly altered 
senses as we have travelled to some extent from 
their early import. The long struggle for demo¬ 
cracy came to a successful issue in England in 1688, 
in France and in North America in the last quarter 
of the 18th century, and in many other countries of 
the world only in the 19th and in the beginning 
of the 20th century. 
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But the political ideas which were fraught with 
such incalculable consequences as to transform the 
face of the world in the course of two and a half 
centuries no longer retain their savour and force. 
If we had only eyes to see, the house in which we 
have so long dwelt lies in ruins about us. The 
historical method therefore is not of much use to us 
for the formulation of political systems of lasting 
validity. We have drifted far from the shrine 
where the erudite student of institutions worships 
the arcana of Parliamentary government and can 
no longer comfort ourselves with the belief that 
there is a special providence presiding over demo¬ 
cracies. The certainty of this conclusion is streng¬ 
thened when we hear a distinguished historian 
exclaim that we should recognise in the develop¬ 
ment of human destinies the play of the contingent 
and the unforeseen and that progress is not a law 
of nature 1 . 

The profound discontent with the world’s eco¬ 
nomic order to which we have through long ages 
been accustomed and the haphazard experiments 
to amend it which we see around us to-day, are 
perhaps more conspicuous than the tendency to 
break away from our political moorings which in 
reality is even more catastrophic. An attempt to 
study from this angle some of the problems of 
democracy with special reference to India would 
therefore seem to be necessary. For this discussion, 
it is immaterial whether India’s objective is com¬ 
plete Independence in the constitutional and politi¬ 
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cal'sense or the status of a Dominion under the 
Statute of Westminster or whether she intends to 
remain always on the road. 

2 . It is possible for the curious student to 
trace the germs of democracy and even of republi¬ 
can institutions in ancient India. But it is evident 
that they took no firm root and made no progress 
in this country. The reasons for this are not far 
to seek. In the ancient Hindu State the potent 
conception of Dharma either rendered unnecessary 
or prevented the active development of popular 
government. The state in early India was 
essentially different in conception from the modem 
state. It did not mean the political state as we 
now understand it, but the structure of society as 
established by the Dharmasastras. 

Neither in theory nor in early practice was 
the Hindu king an absolute monarch. Even in the 
Vedic period he was elected by the samiti or the 
assembly of the people 2 . In most cases the people’s 
choice of a king was probably confined to a parti¬ 
cular family or clan. Tt was none the less an election. 
That the people had a right to elect a King and to 
depose him or to recall and re-elect him is fairly clear. 
The King invariably had to act on the advice 
of his council of ministers and their opinion was 
ascertained in the usual way by ascertaining the opi¬ 
nion of the majority, a rule referred to in such an 
early work as the Arthasastra of Kautilya 3 . The 
King had his duties laid down by the Dharma¬ 
sastras and some of them were clearly legal duties 
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and the people were only bound to obey the ‘ law¬ 
ful orders’ of the King 4 . And according to Manu 
the King in his turn was bound to obey the Dharma- 
sastras in his transactions with his people even in 
respect of such a vital attribute of sovereignty as 
taxation 6 . His duty was generally speaking to pre¬ 
serve the social order and the rights and duties of 
castes and communities. And in the administra¬ 
tion of law he had ordinarily to follow the dictates 
of Sastras and to enforce the customs of the several 
communities. He was at once the chief executive 
of the State and the guardian of the social order. 
While the King levied and collected taxes and con¬ 
trolled the military, police and civil services, other 
functions of a modern state were discharged by 
castes, guilds, parishads, panchayats or other cus¬ 
tomary tribunals and by the Dharmasastrins. 
But there were no constitutional dogmas or prac¬ 
tices of an order comparable to the modern system 
of representative institutions and responsible govern¬ 
ment. 

The citizens of the state however had also a 
voice in its administration, at any rate, in all im¬ 
portant matters. The people in the capital city 
and in the country—the Pauras and Janapadas— 
often acted as a check upon the King®. Even re¬ 
publican states and federal arrangements appear to 
have been in existence 7 . The evidence however as 
to the political institutions of early India can by 
no means be said to be adequate or continuous. 
Caution, therefore is required in reading into the 
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few scattered passages that are available, all our 
modern notions of a parliamentary democracy. 
The question as to who could be regarded as the 
sovereign of the ancient Hindu state is irrelevant 
in this connection, though it is by no means so 
difficult as has sometimes been supposed, to view 
the King and the people as together constituting 
the Austinian sovereign. 

3. We are however on firmer ground when we 
turn to the earliest speculations on the origin of 
kingship. Anarchy was supposed to have been re¬ 
placed by a social contract resulting in the appoint¬ 
ment of the king in whom the right of punishment 
and the right to collect taxes were vested in order 
to protect the people and their rights. 8 This ancient 
anticipation, referred to in the Mahabharata and 
the Arthasastra, of a modern theory charged with 
revolution in Europe, had however different results 
in India by making the king gradually supreme. 

The people were required by Manu to look 
upon a King as formed of the “ lustre of all gods ” 
and as “ a great deity in human form.” 9 Kingship 
ceased to be elective and became hereditary and 
the king’s ministers were selected from his hereditary 
servants. The King had to be well-versed in Atma 
Vidya, in the three Vedas and in the sciences of 
government and economics. According to Yajna- 
valkya, he could act on his own judgment after 
consulting his ministers and the Purohitha. 10 The 
result was, the powers of popular assemblies gradual¬ 
ly dwindled and their functions became purely 
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ceremonial. For the Hindu democracy could only 
function through Dharma; the people were as 
much subject to it as the King himself. An active 
popular government competent to change and deli¬ 
berately changing the structure of society and the 
rights and duties of men as laid down by the 
Dharmasastras was probably alien to early Hindu 
notions. Certainly no democracy on those lines 
developed. In fact, the theory was that Dharma 
ruled and not a free and unfettered democracy. 
Such a conception has, in India as in other coun¬ 
tries, resulted invariably in the destruction of demo¬ 
cracy and in the concentration of power in the King. 
Moreover the Dharma as contained in the Smritis 
was neither exhaustive nor uniform ; it was altered 
by usage, variously interpreted by the Dharma- 
sastrins and frequently violated by the kings. And 
the Dharma outside the Smritis was a vague and 
mystic notion varying with each individual, un- 
verifiable, uncertain in its operation and wholly un¬ 
enforceable. Popular governments were therefore 
replaced by autocratic personal rule. The survival 
of village autonomy does not lead to a contrary 
inference. Probably in the earliest period, the 
government of a village or of a group of villages was 
a democracy. But as larger aggregations and states 
arose it ceased to be a state and became a local self- 
government in the kingdom, and the political evolu¬ 
tion of India till the Muslim rule was steadily in 
the direction of absolute monarchy tempered occa¬ 
sionally by personal Dharma. The growth of a 
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vigorous democracy in ancient India was thus to a 
great extent prevented by the paramountcy of the 
Dharma concept and the consequent divine right of 
Kings. Again the emergence of the great rival 
religious sects and the vastness of the country with 
its settlements scattered in a great many villages 
and a few towns were not conducive to political 
pre-occupations and concentration on the problems 
of democracy. Moreover the series of foreign in¬ 
vasions from very early times and the frequent 
internecine conflicts were unfavourable ground for 
an active democracy. The best thought of the 
country which flowed in so many useful channels 
did not therefore busy itself with the theory or the 
problems of a secular democratic state. The Artha- 
sastra of Kautilya and other similar works, impor¬ 
tant as they are in many respects, do not contain 
an exposition of any representative political insti¬ 
tutions in the modem sense. On the other hand, 
they make the King, for most purposes, an absolute 
sovereign and describe only the administrative 
machinery of government and its working, and 
refer to the maxims of state-craft, the relations of a 
King to his allies and enemies and so forth. The 
Dharma conception of the State which was becom¬ 
ing attenuated was finally destroyed with the advent 
of the Muslim and other foreign rule. And this 
conclusion derives support from the fact that even 
in those States in modem India in which the 
ancient Hindu political traditions may be supposed 
to linger, we find no trace of democracy. 
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4- Democracy in the India of to-day is and 
must be a wholly modern ideal. It would be as 
irrelevant as it would be unsafe to import into it, 
as current Indian politics occasionally does, any 
religious doctrine or spiritual discipline. In its 
fundamentals as in its details, democracy in India 
must therefore be a completely secular and rational 
one, acceptable to all communities and religions, to 
Muslims as well as to Hindus, to atheists and 
rationalists as well as to theists. This demo¬ 
cracy is too recent to enable us to be sure of it unless 
its foundations are properly laid. It is wholly a 
creature of the Government of India Act, 1935. 
And under the Act any such democracy can exist 
only in the Provinces. The limitations on the 
powers of a Provincial government do not affect its 
character as a representative government. In the 
first place within the ambit of its powers which are 
of sufficient amplitude, it is Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment. In the next place, as the experience of other 
countries shows, it can, if it chooses, enlarge its 
powers indefinitely, until as a result of conflicts, the 
constitution itself is either formally enlarged or 
recalled. The Federal structure, however, under 
the Government of India Act cannot be held to be a 
democracy. In order to be one, all the units other 
than the provinces, viz. the Indian States, should 
themselves be democracies built on the same pattern 
as the provinces. And the Federal Centre should 
also be a democracy with reference both to its 
legislature and electorates and to its powers as a 
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supreme or subordinate government. These con¬ 
ditions are not fulfilled under the scheme of the 
Government of India Act. A consideration of the 
problems connected with the mechanism of the 
Federation is therefore outside the scope of this 


discussion. 

5. Democracy in its primary as well as in its 
political sense has been defined as that form of govern¬ 
ment in which the ruling power of the state is legally 
vested not in any particular class or classes but in the 
members of the community as a whole. This 
would mean that the opinion of the community 
should be either unanimous or of its majority. 
Bryce would define it as a “government in which the 
will of the majority of qualified citizens rules, taking 
the qualified citizens to constitute the great bulk of 
the inhabitants, say, roughly, at least three-fourths, 
so that the physical force of the citizens coincides 
{broadly speaking) with their voting power.” 11 This 
seems to be needlessly arbitrary. It is more an 
etymological than a political or psychological deduc¬ 
tion. Once it is agreed that in order to constitute 
a democracy it is not necessary that all the citizens 
should be qualified to rule or that all who are so 
qualified should vote, it would follow that the 
government of the many as opposed to the few is 
sufficient to constitute a democracy. To postulate 
universal adult suffrage as the necessary condition 
of every democracy would be to go too far, though 
quantitatively, it would entail a perfect democracy. 
But where the qualified citizens are in such numbers 
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find comprise all such classes or sections of the popu¬ 
lation as to produce the moral conviction that it is 
a democracy, it is one, psychologically and quali¬ 
tatively. It is a sufficiently large reproduction of 
the nation reflecting all its levels and all its shades of 
opinion. It is as real a democracy as one which is 
quantitatively measured ; and has all the im¬ 
pulsions and compulsions of the latter. Moreover 
it is seldom that three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
a country are qualified to vote, as in many countries, 
including England till recently, women have been 
denied the franchise. And the number of persons 
disqualified for minority and other grounds is 
always appreciable in every community. In 
countries where the population is nothing like two 
or three hundred millions an insistence upon uni¬ 
versal adult franchise may not be inappropriate. 
But in countries on a continental scale with a popu¬ 
lation of an unwieldy size it does not seem necessary 
that more than a half of those who could be en¬ 
franchised should have the right to vote in order to 
make it a democracy. If the number of citizens 
qualified to vote is in itself very considerable, 
that should, for most purposes, be sufficient. In 
India, at present, though the voting strength falls 
short of half of those on whom the franchise could 
be conferred, thirty millions of citizens are enfran¬ 
chised and all classes of the population may be taken 
to be fairly represented in the electorates. It may 
not therefore be amiss to treat this percentage of the 
population now enfranchised in the Provinces as 
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•constituting a democracy. It must however be 
deemed to be an imperfect one until a wider exten¬ 
sion of the franchise is achieved. 

While democracy means the sovereignty of the 
people, it would not be one unless its bases are 
liberty and equality. In other words a perfect 
democracy implies a form of society based on justice 
and not on privilege, in which power and respon¬ 
sibilities as well as freedom are shared by all. 

6 . Democracy is divisible into two kinds, direct 
and indirect or representative. The former is 
where the powers of government are legally exer¬ 
cised by the whole body of citizens. The latter is 
where the government is vested in representatives 
chosen by the people according to methods recog¬ 
nised by law. 

Direct democracy is possible only when the 
population of a state is very limited as was the case 
in the City States of Greece. It is not practicable 
in the large states of the modern world. Aristotle 
indeed seems to have thought that a hundred thou¬ 
sand were too many for a system of government, 
where every citizen personally participates in public 
affairs and in the decisions of the state. To require 
that each citizen should enjoy an equal and identical 
share in the government involves government by 
mass meetings which must invariably lead either 
to anarchy or to dictatorship. The Swiss system, 
combining as it does, the features of both forms of 
popular government is sui generis and cannot be 
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said to be a perfect illustration of a direct democracy 
in modern times. 

Representative democracy exhibits itself ordi¬ 
narily in two forms, the English and the American. 
The former typifies what is familiarly known as i 
Parliamentary or responsible government. A popu¬ 
larly elected legislature and a Cabinet of ministers 1 
appointed by the head of the state who can be in 
office only so long as they retain the confidence of 
the majority of the legislature and are therefore 
answerable to it, are practically the indispensable 
features of this form. The American system is 
based upon a periodically elected legislature and 
an elected chief executive who is not ordinarily 
removable by an adverse vote of the legislature. 

7. The ideal of democracy, though long denied 
its realisation in all countries, came to prevail finally 
not as the most perfect system of government, nor as | 
the most efficient, but because it has its ineradicable 1 
roots in the psychology of man in society. The ■ 
obstacles in the way of its fulfilment have always 
been innumerable. The history of the struggle fills j 
one with wonder at the strange reluctance of huma¬ 
nity to enthrone the inalienable right of democracies , 
in the place of the divine right of Kin gs. The 
practical necessity for concentrating power in a few 
hands and the habit of obedience have in ultimate 
analysis been mainly responsible for the refusal to 
recognise a democratic form of government as the 
only one that is possible, in order to ensure the hap- i 
piness and liberties of mankind. Of the many forms of ] 
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democracy, the English and the American attained 
resounding success in reconciling the practical and 
complex needs of a modern State with the democra¬ 
tic ideal and retained their primacy till the meteoric 
rise of the two great dictatorships. The Soviet sys¬ 
tem which has recently been amended in the 
direction of a socialist democracy is not yet a gene¬ 
ration old and has yet to prove itself. Any¬ 
how it is based upon a radically different economic 
structure of society and is not in the same class 
with the normal democratic systems with which 
alone we are at present concerned. 

8. The lingering distrust of democracy in 
states professing that ideal is an outstanding feature 
of frequent recurrence. It is evidenced alike by the 
authors of constitutions and leaders of democracies. 
It is illustrated by the checks and balances that 
have been devised to lessen its pace or to limit its 
power. The institution of a second or revising 
chamber has been deliberately devised or retained 
with that view. The resolutions of the legislature 
as distinguished from its enactments have not gene¬ 
rally an obligatory force. Moreover the system of 
representation betraying as it does in parts a strange 
la ck of confidence in the democratic ideal, is devised 
cither to secure party advantage or to minimise 
administrative inconvenience which is another name 
for fear of change. 

9. The signal failure of democracies is illus¬ 
trated by the rise of dictatorships all over the world. 
The failure however is of the political systems as 
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they exist to day in democratic countries and not of 
the ideal of democracy itself. Wherever it has not 
been either fully realised in its actual working or 
cherished with fervour and conviction it has col¬ 
lapsed. There are three main causes that have 
produced this result. In the first place democra¬ 
cies have not been true popular governments, but 
party governments carrying in their train all their 
attendant and accumulated evils and profound dis¬ 
illusionment. In the second place, the system of 
responsible government as it functions to day, has 
not been able to meet acute or sustained foreign 
menace or a domestic crisis of the first magnitude. 
In the third place, the mechanism of representative 
government that was developed in the earlier period 
has remained a very imperfect one not able to adjust 
itself to the changing economic necessities and the 
crises in industry, trade and employment. The 
dictatorships could not have arisen or reached the 
peak of success they have reached to-day but for 
revolutionary changes in the psychology of the 
people affected. No doubt the Great War and its 
terrible sequelae must have created far-reaching re¬ 
actions of long duration. The continued economic 
distress, the racial humiliations and violent political' 
disturbances have forced upon the people in many 
parts of the world, an increasing disbelief in the old 
slogans and in the efficacy of the pre-war political 
institutions and their working. There was a uni¬ 
versal debacle of leadership in an era of mutual re¬ 
crimination and widespread neurosis. The rise and > 
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development of the new dictatorships are due there¬ 
fore to the exceptional strains and stresses to which 
the political systems of Europe were subjected and 
to the corroding defects in the existing democratic 
politics. It was due even more to the refusal to 
recognise the mystic and paramount claims of 
nationality and race. Far more than the ties of 
democracy, ties of race and nationality are primor¬ 
dial. A people can do without democracy, but they 
cannot do without faith in the racial nexus however 
much the biological race may be exorcised by the 
convinced pacifist or scientist. The dictatorships of 
Italy and Germany could not have attained such 
shattering success without the energetic goodwill of 
the vast majority of the people of those countries. 
It has been recognised by impartial observers that 
the authoritarian regimes do not stand imposed 
upon a reluctant people and maintained by force. 
The opposite view is due to wilfully interested or un¬ 
consciously biassed propaganda. The acceptance 
of Dictatorships by large populations in all parts of 
the world does not however mean that civilised man 
has forsworn the ideal of democracy nor is it due to 
a strange new affection for despotism and slavery. 
These dictatorships, however, can at best be only 
transitional structures erected, with much sacrifice 
and suffering, either by the people themselves or 
with their acquiescence, in order to meet the gravest 
of perils, to avert chaos in the state and to emerge 
with renewed vigour from the depths of national 
.humiliation. But, while these strange forms of 










polity last, they are surcharged with ruthless exploi¬ 
tation and aggression and are a standing menace 
to freedom and democracy, to the peace of the 
world and to a spacious and ordered civilization 
and culture. On this interpretation which seems 
to be the only reasonable one, it is necessary that 
any new democracy should take note of the 
diseases which have brought the older ones to 
mortal peril and rebuild the structure of popular 
government on other lines. 

i o. While it is perfectly true that good govern¬ 
ment is not self-government, it is equally true that 
se ‘government must also be good government. 
Part of the justification for self-government is that 
only by acceptance of that discipline, good govern¬ 
ment can be ensured. Monarchy, oligarchy and 
other forms of government have been discarded only 
because they have seldom secured good govern¬ 
ment. On the other hand they have invariably 
ended in despotism though on occasions an auto¬ 
cracy might have been a benevolent or even a saint¬ 
ly one. Freedom and justice and the welfare of a 
state and its citizens are best secured in democracies. 
No doubt, the desire for self-government, springs in 
part from self-respect and reluctance to be ruled by 
others. But in the last resort democracy where it 
is a party government does not in fact eliminate the 
rule by the few but is justified only as a maximum 
reconciliation between the liberty and self-respect 
of individual citizens on the one hand and the neces¬ 
sity for a good government on the other. The I 




validity of the democratic discipline can therefore 
only be accepted if in addition to its conforming to 
the outward forms and trappings of democracy, it 
fulfils its second raison d'etre namely the condition 
of its being also good government. The problems 
of democracy therefore have to be resolved in that 
light. 

ii. At the outset, it must be admitted that 
representative democracy which is all that 
is possible in large and populous states is imper¬ 
fect in many respects. The only practicable ways 
in which it expresses itself are by election of its 
representatives to a legislature, by its choosing the 
executive and in exceptional cases by the procedure 
of referendum, initiative and recall. 

Of these as the elections of representatives 
to the legislatures are periodical the people’s 
active and continuous control over them is 
largely theoretical. On the other hand, the 
assumption that the electorate is well-informed, is 
able to exercise an independent judgment in the 
choice of its representatives and is constantly watch¬ 
ing, their conduct in the legislature is seldom true, 
and when true, is subject to large qualifications. 
This is especially the case where the democracy as 
a. whole is not adequately educated as in India. It is 
well known that the choice of representatives 
depends upon many considerations. An able and 
■upright candidate may well irritate an electorate and 
Rarnunworthy one may coax and cajole it. And where 
P , jparty considerations prevail the choice of the can- 
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didate is not with the constituency but with the 
party. Propaganda and all kinds of influences good, 
bad and indifferent, are brought to bear upon 
the electors to excuse his remissness or failures 
in the past as well as his defects. Extravagant 
promises, a humorous or plausible speech and 
even a vulgar and vituperative one will often sway 
the multitude. The assumption that the majority 
of voters at any particular election exercise an 
independent and sound judgment in voting for 
their representatives is, more often than not, in¬ 
correct. On the other hand the most important 
service which an active and well-informed press 
renders to a democracy can hardly be over-estimat¬ 
ed. An appreciable proportion of the electorate 
and, where education and the newspaper habit 
are widespread, a very large proportion of the electo¬ 
rate, has the means of forming a correct judgment 
upon the work of its representatives and of the 
group to which they belong. Moreover a candi¬ 
date is often exposed and pilloried. Where, as . 
commonly happens, there are rival candidates, the 
faults and deficiencies of each other are always 
exaggerated and sometimes invented. 

The ground is even less firm when one turns 
to the rival policies placed before the electorate 
as to which in most cases it can certainly form f 
no adequate judgment. This is the real weakness ! 
of the democratic position. As the represen¬ 
tatives of the electorates often desire re-election, I 
they have to be in touch with them after the 
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election as they were presumably before. But 
this contact with and criticism by the members 
of the constituency are for practical purposes, as 
experience shows, entitled to little weight. Excuses 
are always available; human weaknesses and ex¬ 
pediencies and above all party exigencies such as 
the fear of weakening the party to which one 
belongs, make this at best an ineffective and fitful 
safeguard. The device of recall by which a repre¬ 
sentative (as distinguished from an elected execu¬ 
tive official) who has forfeited the confidence of a 
constituency is dismissed, does not exist to any 
appreciable extent. 12 Even where it exists the 
right will rarely be exercised ; it is only an extra¬ 
ordinary provision for very gross cases and cannot 
operate as a normal control by the electorate. 

12. A serious defect of the system of choosing 
representatives by election would appear to be that 
in most cases, as it functions, the best men are seldom 
elected in every constituency. While it is no doubt 
true that some of the constituencies return men of 
outstanding ability and character, in a very large 
number, and perhaps in a majority, of instances the 
better men are not elected. It cannot be said that 
the system is exclusively responsible for this result. 
Selfishness or indolence, other ambitions or pre¬ 
occupations with the claims of other interests are 
to a certain extent responsible for keeping many 
able and experienced men from soliciting the suf¬ 
frages of their fellow citizens. It is not always that 
one is willing to face, and even men with political 
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ambitions or a patriotic sense of duty may not 
always have the nerve to face, a defeat in an election 
or the increasing expense and the undoubted trouble 
it involves. But making allowance for all these 
causes a very large residuum remains to be accoun¬ 
ted for. A man may be prepared to face defeat 
as well as the worries of an election campaign but 
he may not be prepared to meet intrigue with 
intrigue, to promise where he could not fulfil, to 
humour or deceive voters,or to corrupt them, or to 
keep his principles always in a fluid condition. A 
short but a wholly unsatisfactory answer to this 
would be that ability and character cannot make 
one a proper representative unless one is willing 
and takes the trouble to be a cog in the democratic 
machine. As Bryce says, Democracy “ has not 
enlisted in the service of the state a sufficient num¬ 
ber of the most honest and capable citizens.” 13 On 
the whole it must be admitted that the existing elec¬ 
toral systems do not adequately recognise the need 
to harness ability, experience and character to the 
service of democracy. An educated non-party demo¬ 
cracy is almost the only remedy for these and 
other defects of the existing system. 

13. While the mending or the ending of the 
party system will result in the emergence of a 
sounder democracy and its correct functioning, it 
would in any case seem to be necessary that no 
person should be eligible to be a representative of 
the people more than twice. In other words, al 
person who has served a term of office in any legis-j 
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lature should be eligible for election only for one 
more term in that or any other legislature. Con¬ 
tinuous representation by the same person is not 
an essential need of democracy. What is indispen¬ 
sable is its true and energetic representation, not 
below a certain level of ability and character, but 
enriched by the variations of personality. The 
restriction just suggested would prevent staleness, 
that dulled sense of responsibility and the tendency 
to run in grooves which are so conspicuous now. It 
is a wise convention that no man could be chosen 
President of the United States of America for more 
than two terms. The restriction on the terms of 
office of a representative of the people is no less 
important than a restriction of the term of office of 
the executive. Such a restriction has become 
indispensable when we find that owing to party 
exigencies or other causes democracies are providing 
for payment to members of the legislature of monthly 
or annual sums. This was an old device in the 
Athenian democracy adopted by its leading states¬ 
men for the purpose of securing votes in order to 
place or retain themselves in power. Plato and 
Aristotle condemned the system of payment for ser¬ 
vice as having corrupted the Athenian character. 14 
The justification for this system which has been 
introduced by the Provincial governments in India 
following the English example, is that it is the sole 
means to enable all classes of citizens to take their 
full share in the work of government. A poor man 
of ability, character and patriotism would other- 
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wise be unable to serve his country. The lack of a 
competence may be said to be a practical restriction 
upon the supposed freedom of choice given to the 
electorates and to nullify the option given to persons 
to offer themselves for election. If ministers and 
their secretaries are to be paid for their services, the 
members of the legislature may well be paid for 
their public service. On the other hand it must be 
conceded that the tendency to look to the pay more 
than to the service and to become a party man in 
order to get that pay irrespective of convictions 
becomes stronger as one continues in office. The 
temptation to stand again and again for re-election 
and somehow to retain the seat cannot be gainsaid. 
That some of the paid members of the legislature 
will tend to lose their independence and to become 
quasi-officials subordinate to the ministers cannot 
be contested. Nor will party leaders ordinarily 
resist the temptation to set up as candidates such 
men as depend entirely upon the members’ pay and 
will consequently be easily led. These defects, 
however, are inherent in any system of remuneration 
for public service where the tenure is insecure and 
where the pay is fixed by the month or the year 
instead of by daily allowances. On the whole, the 
system of payment for Parliamentary service may 
not be open to serious exception only if it is cor¬ 
rected by imposing a restriction which would mini¬ 
mise its abuse. Accordingly the limitation of par¬ 
liamentary service to two terms would go a great 
way to prevent professionalism in politics and what 
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is equally important, would afford other men who 
are poor and patriotic a similar opportunity of 
service. 

14. The realisation of the ideal of democracy 
largely depends upon the extent to which the fran¬ 
chise is conferred by law upon the people and the 
extent to which they exercise it. But in order to 
ensure the proper working of democracy it has been 
found necessary to prescribe qualifications for the 
voter and the candidate. Such regulation is impli¬ 
cit in democratic ideology. For, as we have seen, 
so long as large numbers of citizens of a state have 
the right to exercise their franchise, it is none the less 
a democracy. And in no state are all the inhabi¬ 
tants capable of giving their suffrage. While the 
right of self-government is in theory inherent in 
every citizen it can be valid only to the extent of 
his intelligence and capacity. Minority, insanity, 
idiocy and other disqualifications are therefore 
recognised. There can be no doubt that universal 
adult suffrage is the indispensable condition of a 
perfect democracy. Over thirty millions out of a 
population of about 256 millions in British India 
have the right to vote at elections to Provincial 
Assemblies. 15 The effective population for adult 
suffrage is somewhat less than 130 millions. Doubl¬ 
ing of the present numbers would seem to be called 
for as a more adequate fulfilment of democracy. 

The exclusion of women from franchise remain¬ 
ed a capital feature of all polities claiming to be 
democratic till recently. Women were admitted 
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to the franchise on terms of equality with men, in 
the United States of America in 1920 and in England 
only in 1928 ; but woman suffrage is still not 
accepted universally. By the Government of India 
Act, women are placed on the same footing as men 
but, as this did not mean much having regard to 
the restricted nature of the franchise itself, an addi¬ 
tional qualification for women was included. This 
is a wholly unsatisfactory device : for it does not 
enfranchise such a number of women as would be 
equal to the number of qualified male voters so as to 
reflect approximately the proportion of the sexes 
in the general population. But that is necessary 
for the healthy functioning of a stable democracy 
based on equality and justice. The franchise should 
no longer mainly depend upon the payment of tax 
or upon the holding of property. 

15. Under the Constitution Act, the minimum 
age for the exercise of the franchise is fixed at 21. 
The qualifying age for the candidate is 25 for Pro¬ 
vincial Assemblies and 30 for Provincial Councils. 
The standard of judgment and experience that is 
now required for a person to be chosen as a repre¬ 
sentative is as much required to enable a voter to 
answer a referendum or to choose the executive or 
to share in the rule of the state. To prescribe 
different qualifications for the candidate and the 
voter on this matter makes for privilege and not for 
equality and is inconsistent with the basis of demo¬ 
cracy. If the maturity of judgment and experience 
of the world required for the purpose of representing 
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a constituency are not ordinarily reached at the 
age of 21 but only at 25, the minimum age for the 
voter should also be fixed at 25. But if 21 is retained 
as sufficient for the one, there is no special reason 
for making a distinction as regards the other. In 
the nature of things any such minimum must be 
largely arbitrary. The rule of law that a man who 
has attained 18 years is no longer a minor for legal 
purposes cannot certainly prevail in the political 
field, and either 21 or 25 would seem to be reason¬ 
able for the one as for the other. 

The experience of democracies during the last 
generation or two furnishes abundant proof of the 
necessity for fixing an age-limit for candidates. In 
a great majority of instances a man over sixty cannot 
have in sufficient measure, the intellectual keenness 
or grip, the energy, industry and courage—in fact 
all the qualities that are required for an active 
representative. Past that age, where one is a minister, 
statesman or leader, jealousy tends to replace genero¬ 
sity, one is inclined to intrigue and to scheme rather 
than to fight and to persuade, to be either a weak 
man led by others or to become a petulant and 
capricious dictator. It is a wholesome practice 
which sets an age limit to public service. The 
work which the people’s representatives have to do 
—some of them may become ministers or their 
secretaries—is certainly more strenuous and taxing 
in this country than in the permanent services in 
which retirement becomes compulsory at a parti¬ 
cular age. Whatever may be the case in other 
4 
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countries some age-limit is indispensable in India to 
compel retirement when one is ordinarily past work. 
The tendency to voluntary retirement from public 
life is altogether inappreciable in India. While a 
term of active continuous service would naturally 
require an age-limit, no such consideration applies 
so as to require an age-limit for the voter. 

16. A question of great importance next arises 
whether literacy is necessary as an indispensable 
qualification for the exercise of the franchise. It 
has ceased to be a problem for Western Democracies; 
all of them have been to school. 

In India, however, at present only about eight 
per cent, of the population are literate and the vil¬ 
lages contain about ninety per cent, of the population. 
It must be remembered that in other countries also 
education did not precede but only followed the ex¬ 
tension of the franchise. As has been observed by the 
Lothian Committee, “ Illiteracy by no means im¬ 
plies that the individual is not capable of casting 
an intelligent vote on matters within the range of his 
own knowledge and experience. The Indian vil¬ 
lager like the peasant all over the world, is a fairly 
shrewd person. Illiteracy, however, inevitably res¬ 
tricts the range of the individual’s knowledge and 
his power of access to knowledge. He can read 
neither books nor newspapers and is therefore de¬ 
pendent for knowledge of matters concerning his 
province or India as a whole, or the outside world, 
upon what he can learn from the conversation of his 
neighbours, most of whom are also illiterate.” 16 
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While it is true that not much education was 
necessary for a voter to enable him to exercise the 
franchise, the process is no longer the simple one it 
is ordinarily claimed to be. It has become very 
complex and altogether different from what it used 
to be in the earlier days of democracy. The policies, 
the measures, the activities and the administrative 
details and above all the economic and financial 
problems of the state and international relations 
have become far too complicated for the average 
citizen to comprehend. And the newpaper press 
with its varying, confused and dissonant notices 
leaves him bewildered. The interest of a particular 
party government may be advanced by a wide 
extension of the franchise irrespective of educational 
qualification. For, the party may depend upon 
oral propaganda of sorts and may consequently pay 
little attention to the need for a substantial increase 
in the area of education. 

It may be said that as the opposing candidates 
explain their views, policies and arguments, it 
would be easy for the voter to act as a judge be¬ 
tween competing claims. But in the cloud of dis¬ 
cussion and amidst discordant cries, an illiterate or 
even an educated voter often ends by surrendering 
his judgment. It is the wider knowledge and great¬ 
er confidence that a man acquires by education 
that would enable him to participate in the govern¬ 
ment of the country. Without it he would be 
altogether unable to resist the inevitably interested 
propaganda appealing to his ignorance, super- 












stitions, passions and prejudices, rather than to his 
reason. 

Ability to follow the debates in the newspapers 
and to read books and papers containing an ex¬ 
position of facts and arguments bearing on rival 
policies and measures, is indispensable to a sound 
scheme of democracy. On the whole if the Indian 
democracy is not to fail, a very large increase in the 
organisation of mass education must be insisted on. 
The only just solution appears to be to make edu¬ 
cation of a standard above the primary and a little 
below the matriculation or secondary school leaving 
certificate, universal and compulsory, to make it 
in fact a direct obligation of the State. The duty 
of the State to provide for compulsory secondary 
education is even clearer than its duty to provide 
for primary education. The latter is wholly in¬ 
adequate to meet the needs of rudimentary citizen¬ 
ship and is even wasteful if, as happens in the vast 
majority of cases, it is not followed up. 

17. Far more attention has been paid to the 
development of the technique of representation such 
as the formation of electorates, the method of voting 
and the procedure of elections, than to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the spirit and essentials of democracy. 
Nevertheless, the former present problems that are 
not always capable of easy or correct solutions. Th<g 
first question is as' to the formation of constituencies. 
Whether the whole country is constituted into al 
single electorate consisting of all the qualified citia 
zens of the state or is divided into a number of con¬ 
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stituencies would seem to be immaterial. On the 
strict theory of democracy the ideal system would 
no doubt be a single electorate consisting of all the 
voters in a state, returning the whole number of 
their representatives forming the legislature. This 
is in all cases extremely difficult and inconvenient. 
The practice of dividing the people for most pur¬ 
poses into a number of constituencies and distri¬ 
buting the number of representatives among them 
is generally the only convenient course and if 
carried out equitably is quite an adequate realisation 
of the democratic ideal. 

The next question is how to group a body of 
electors so as to secure a just representation of the 
people. The answer to this would mainly depend 
upon the purposes for which representatives are to 
be chosen. The true view must be that the electo¬ 
rate should choose a person to represent its views 
in the legislature on national questions and, subject 
to it, also to represent its special economic or local 
interests. The traditional arrangement consists in 
the division into territorial constituencies. One 
advantage of the system is that it is simple and con¬ 
venient and voters have opportunities of knowing 
the views of each group in the constituency on 
national and local questions. And the person who 
represents them will have naturally opportunities of 
frequent contact with different shades of opinion. 
A more recent school of thought, however, prefers 
the formation of functional representative bodies, 

• each based upon community of economic interest or 
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of vocation. There is much to be said in favour of 
this view, if the main object of representation is not 
to represent the electorates on common affairs of 
the state but to protect each economic interest 
separately. It would however bring into sharp con¬ 
trast the conflicts between the economic groups and 
would relegate the interests of the nation as a whole 
to the background. Another disadvantage would 
appear to be that as such functional bodies would 
consist of voters scattered throughout the country, 
the opportunities of exchanging views between the 
voters and the member on all questions other than 
the special vocational or economic ones will be 
negligible. And the special local interests will, in 
this system, go altogether unrepresented : whereas, 
in a territorial electorate, the representation of 
economic interests does exist, though it may not 
always be conspicuous. A still greater difficulty 
consists in precisely defining the functions or econo¬ 
mic interests which require representation. Logi¬ 
cally carried out, this would lead to minute frag¬ 
mentation, as the economic interests of each group 
or sub-group have to be safeguarded. But if, for 
convenience, the divisions are made larger and the 
specific differences between the subdivisions are 
slurred over, the very purpose of the scheme will be 
frustrated. It is doubtful if a system of functional 
representation tends to eradicate communal differ¬ 
ences. It may even accentuate them by creating 
communal divisions in each economic group. 
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18. In a system of territorial electorates 
equality of representation must of course be the 
guiding principle. Accordingly, there should be 
equal electoral districts each returning a single 
member. It has been objected that in that case 
the minority in such electorates is not represented 
and that equal representation involves represen¬ 
tation of minorities as well. In the words of John 
Stuart Mill, “in a really equal democracy every 
or any section would be represented, not dispro¬ 
portionately but proportionately. A majority of 
the electors would always have a majority of the 
representatives ; but a minority of electors would 
always have a minority of the representatives.” 
The legislature should exactly reflect the divisions 
of opinion and each interest in the community in 
proportion to its numerical strength. The propor¬ 
tion of votes of different groups in the legislature 
would thus be the same as the proportion of votes 
in the whole community. This principle of Pro¬ 
portional Representation has much to recommend 
it and has in one form or another been adopted in 
many countries. No doubt where the opinion of 
the people is not unanimous it can only be expressed 
by a majority of votes and it is equally true that a 
representative owes his appointment to the majority 
of the voters. But it may not be correct to view him 
as the representative of the majority only: he is ap¬ 
pointed by the majority as the representative of the 
whole electorate. In other words when a candidate 
$s elected by a majority of votes he must be held to 










represent the whole constituency including die 
minority that did not vote for him. But this fiction 
cannot be pressed too far. At the same time, no 
mathematical device can enable the people to be 
accurately represented in an assembly of its repie- 
sentatives. Can a member exaedy represent the 
changing opinions of the electorate ? Are the opi¬ 
nions of those forming the majority of voters identi¬ 
cal except in the matter of choosing him ? And is 
there no agreement whatever between the majority 
and the minority on any questions of national im¬ 
portance ? A member can never represent exaedy 
the mind of the people at the time of his election nor 
at any subsequent time. It is a chasing of the 
will-o’-the-wisp. But the representation of minori¬ 
ties must be admitted to be a matter of political 
justice and to be the very basis of democracy. 

The system of Proportional Representation cer¬ 
tainly makes for their adequate representation and 
avoids a wastage of votes as well as the anomaly of a 
party government having a much larger majority m 
the legislature than the total number of votes cast for 

them throughout the whole country warrants. On 
the other hand it involves a substitution of multi¬ 
member constituencies for single-member consti¬ 
tuencies. The former will result in great practical 
inconveniences as they must be much larger. Butl 
the advocates of the party system are deterred from 
accepting Proportional Representation only by the 
fear that it would weaken it. On the whole where 
no party government exists the system of equal ter« 
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ritorial electorates, each returning a single member, 
may be fairly satisfactory. But where it exists, the 
scheme of Proportional Representation is undoubted¬ 
ly the better one ; and to effectuate it, two methods, 
the single transferable vote and the cumulative vote 
have become familiar and are in general use. 

19. Any electoral system, however, in which 
in addition to territorial constituencies there is 
separate representation of interests is a bad com¬ 
promise : it is indefensible in theory and is not 
valuable in practice. In India, the device has been 
adopted of separate electorates for minorities or 
economic interests or even of communities whether 
such communities are minorities or majorities in 
the populations of the provinces. They involve 
privilege and inequality and are inconsistent with 
sound democratic principles. They detract alto¬ 
gether from the justice and purity of an enlightened 
state. Vested interests will become close corpora¬ 
tions and will disturb the equilibrium of the body 
politic ; and the hardening will result in class-war 
and will injure the special interests themselves. 
Public opinion, the press and representations by 
individuals or bodies and organised agitation are 
quite sufficient to prevent the legislature from over¬ 
looking the needs and interests of minorities. An 
effective representation of a minority so as to neu¬ 
tralise the majority vote is in the nature of thing s^ 
impossible : for the minority must have equal re¬ 
presentation with the majority in which case the 
jgp|ority will be under-represented. The whole 
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scheme of separate electorates proceeds upon the 
dogma that minorities and majorities must be 
viewed as rigid and permanent bodies, whereas the 
aim of a democracy should be to recognise them 
only as a momentary phenomenon just as water that 
is cloven reunites. A joint electorate constituted 
on the basis of proportional representation is 
obviously the only correct method. 

20. A much graver question arises when we 
claim to constitute electorates on the basis of differ¬ 
ence in religion or in race. Communal represen¬ 
tation rests upon the view that the members of one 
community cannot represent those of another—a 
view which is fatal to popular government. Instead 
of the communities losing each its communal charac¬ 
ter in carrying on the business of the state, they will 
largely be engaged in emotional exchanges by deve¬ 
loping moods of resentment and by providing occa 
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his own community, desires to secure the votes of 
the minority community and becomes more huma¬ 
nised in the process. Before a democracy settles 
down to the tasks of government, the deeper divisions 
should undoubtedly be ended. Communal elec¬ 
torates are now in full operation and are increasing. 
But hope springs unbidden in a nation’s heart that 
these differences will endure only for a transitional 
period reasonably short and that the processes of 
democracy will in time smoothen them out. 

21. The institution of the secret ballot raises 
a question of a different order. In England it was 
adopted only in 1872 and appears to have been due 
to the intensity of feeling and the social pressures 
generated by the party system. It pro' 3 &>ly secures 
freedom of vote and it certainly enables the voter to 
express his real intention. But why this exercise 
■of the citizen’s right to share in self-government by 


sions for mutual distrust. Communal electorates! ^choosing his representative should not be open is 


are a standing invitation to turn the attention of the 
people from the common work and to debate the 
points of difference in an endless procession of 
Parliamentary and political clashes. An anxious 
provision for the interests of a minority community ( 
by direct and special representation defeats its own 
object : the conflict of opinion tends to perpetuate 1 
itself under it. A common electorate however com- 


by no means clear. The appointment of a delegate 
:o a national assembly is a responsible act of public 
importance. No standard of decency nor reasons of 
[state require it to be secret. It is not a personal and 
private matter nor is it in the same case as a voting 
in connection with admission to a club or lodge. 

e theory of secret voting rests upon the view that 
Pvoter may be coerced or influenced to vote in one 


pels all the communities to co-operate and elimi- way if he exercises his preference openly but that he 


nates the extremist who would exploit the communal 
differences. A candidate belonging to the majority 
community and competing with other members oT 


Ss free from all such influences if he votes secretly. 
And to say that intimidation and exercise of im¬ 
proper influences should be guarded against by 
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training the voter to withstand them and by impos 
ing heavy penalties on those that exercise them 
would be a counsel of perfection. Perhaps also some 
persons feel a little uncomfortable when they have I 
to record their votes openly. The secret ballot, 
therefore, is only a concession to human weakness. 
But it undoubtedly enables the voter to say one thing j 
to the candidate and his agent or to his fellow- 
voters and to do another thing at the polling booth. 

It facilitates corruption and the receipt of bribes 
from both the rival parties or either of them and I 
by no means makes for a manly democracy. Nor r 
is it at all certain that it always ensures secrecy or a 
choice uninfluenced by intimidation. For, ex-\ 
hypothesis a voter could escape the intimidator only* 
by voting to his order or by subsequently persuading ! 
him that he had so voted. In actual practice, in! 
this country, the average voter informs the candi-f 
date or his agent beforehand how he is voting and I 
after the voting tells him and others how he hasj 
voted. Reticence in this respect does not appear! 
to be a common Indian characteristic. Separate! 
ballot boxes of different colours and other polling! 
arrangements in the booth to help the illiterate! 
voter, detract from the secrecy of the ballot. I| 
seems rather unreasonable that for the sake of a few! 
who may be too weak to resist influences or who! 
prefer their convenience, the majority of a coun 
geous and open-hearted electorate should be askc 
to go about with a guilty air or to develop tl 
technique of secrecy In addition to the other dis 
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comforts of the election fever, citizens should not be 
trained to lower their standards of truthfulness. On 
the whole it is doubtful whether the secret ballot 
suits Indian conditions and in any case its advan¬ 
tages are exaggerated. 

22. No discussion of the problems of demo¬ 
cracy can overlook the question of election expenses 
or the topic of corruption. The cost of a contested 
election in a democratic state always raises a diffi¬ 
cult problem, though each country has attempted 
to solve it. One aspect of it is that many persons 
are prevented by the heavy expense from offering 
themselves for election. Another is that many 
men are compelled to suit their convictions 
to the aims and policies of a party which they must 
join in order to minimise their expenses ai8? to in¬ 
crease their chances of success. A third is that 
those who largely contribute to the funds of a party 
either acquire a corresponding influence in its coun¬ 
cils or some distinct personal advantage. Again 
wwhere wealth and ambition are great and elections 
I are fought regardless of expense, the candidates and 
||heir families are brought to ruin. Two or three 
■elections and sometimes even one, are sufficient to 
Bnvolve a man inextricably in debt. Above all 
■he avy expenditure on elections ordinarily implies 
corruption. Rules prescribing the return of elec¬ 
tion expenses and fixing their maximum limit are 
■Emdoubtedly necessary and have also been made in 
KSd'ia. In addition, it is desirable that provision 
IsKSul d be made to keep within reasonable bounds 







the election zeal and activities. For instance, a 
candidate, his agents and friends including his I 
party may, on pain of his disqualification, be pre¬ 
vented by rules (i) from circulating more than 
two manifestoes or notices to the voters, (2) from 
personally canvassing the voters more than twice 
and (3) from holding meetings more than twice in 
any village or town within the constituency. His 
manifestoes should be carried free of charge or at a 
nominal rate by the post office. Another important 
reform in this connection would seem to be that 
the state should provide for the free transport of the 
voter to and from the polling booth. In other 
words a voter must use either his own conveyance 
or the one provided by the state for the purpose. 
These would materially reduce the expenditure and 
provide a cleaner atmosphere for the recording of 
the popular will. 

23. Corruption is one of the greatest menaces 
to good government and is indeed its negation. In 
democracies its scope is much wider than in other, 
forms of government as it may extend beyond ad¬ 
ministrators and officials to members of the legis¬ 
lature and voters and, through them, to the whole 
community. It lowers the standards of public 
morality and public opinion. It is notoriously diffi-l 
cult of proof since the person who gives the bribe 
would deny it as readily as the person who receives 
it. Bryce says : “ Though no democracy has sunk, 
so low as either the ancient republics or many auto¬ 
cracies such as those of Russia, Turkey and China 
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—hardly a consolation, I should think,—“ the at¬ 
mosphere has not been altogether wholesome in 
France, in Canada and in many of the American 
States ” and that “ bribery of voters was a flagrant 
scandal in England till the enlargement of consti¬ 
tuencies ” and the passing of a stringent law in 
1884. 17 Fortunately, corruption of voters on any 
large scale is ordinarily impracticable if the consti¬ 
tuencies are also large. Corruption indeed is Pro¬ 
tean in form : for instance, it disguises itself as 
when a candidate and his party pay for the services 
of persons hired to distribute literature or to act as 
watchers on the election day or to bring the voters 
to the polling station. The estimates by writers, ofa# 
corruption in Western Democracies are very varying 
but the most favourable of them are tempered by a 
strong bias in favour of the party system. They do 
not take into account the fact that that system is 
in itself a licensing of corruption in manifold ways. 
There is no sufficient reason to think that corruption 
has been more rife in India than in the Western 
countries, or that it will be less in India, though the 
money power and consequently the size of a bribe 
will necessarily be less. As, from the days of the 
Athenian democracy, corruption has destroyed 
popular governments, special vigilance is required 
Bo protect the new democracy in India from this 
peril. 

Education, by itself, as experience has pain- 
^wly shown, is hardly sufficient for the purpose. 
The vital safeguards are, no doubt, an alert public 
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opinion and a fearless press. The provisions as to- j 
thte return and the maximum limit of election ex- I 
penses as well as the penalties prescribed are inade¬ 
quate to cope with the evil. Corruption when it is I 
clearly proved should disqualify the candidate and I 
the voters concerned for io years at least instead I 
the present rule of 4 or 6 years. For, of all offences I 
against a democracy, corruption is, next to treason, I 
the most heinous. 

A party in power will hardly take steps to pro- I 
secute for corruption a strong supporter whether he I 
is an official, a member of the legislature or a voter. I 
American and French experience shows that an I 
official who is screened by the political influence of I 
men in the party can enjoy immunity escaping I 
alike deprivation of office and the punishment for I 
corruption. 

An independent administrative commission or 
tribunal composed of retired judges of a High Court 
and having its own rules of evidence and procedure 
should be set up in each Province in order to investi-l 
gate and deal with all cases of corruption in the 
State, whether relating to administrators and officials 1 
of every kind, legislators or voters, that are brought* 
to its knowledge either by the government or by I 
members of the public. Any two citizens should! 
have the right to move the tribunal or the commis-1 
sion to enquire into the charges of corruption which 
may be laid against anyone and it should not require 
the sanction of any authority. Adequate security 
for costs may be ordered as well as a subsequent 


compensation where charges were made maliciously 
or recklessly. The commission or tribunal may 
dismiss a frivolous or malicious complaint in limine 
but if corruption is proved it should recommend to 
the head of the State to order deprivation of office 
and disqualification to be a voter or a representative 
for long periods of time. Reinstatement or re¬ 
employment of officials dismissed for corruption 
should be prohibited. It is amazing that when the 
penal law of the country is so strict and when it is 
agreed that the purity of administration and of the 
mechanism of democracy is the very foundation of 
good government no special facilities are afforded 
for the detection and punishment of cases of corrup¬ 
tion throughout the state. The very provision of 
such facilities will largely reduce the evil. Punish¬ 
ments provided by the penal law should be left to 
the ordinary courts of justice whose jurisdiction to 
try offences relating to corruption should remain 
unaffected. Not the least surprising feature of the 
I present system in India is its omission to penalise the 
conduct of members of the legislature who receive 
I bribes in connection with their legislative duties 
or as an inducement to use their influence with 
ministers or officials. 

( Many of the more insidious but none the less 
effective forms of corruption would vanish if the 
party system were abolished and if the constitution 
and management of party funds were prohibited by 
law. No inconsiderable portion of the money spent 
in a campaign finds its way into the pockets of party 
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workers. No return of the total expenses incurred 
by the party itself in the election campaign is re- I 
quired from it and the account of the party fund is 
neither audited nor published though the major 
part of the corruption consists in the administration 
of the party fund. 

India under the bureaucracy had for half a 
century maintained a standard of purity in adminis- 
tration second to none in the world. Now when j 
the change over to a democracy has taken place in 
the Provinces, unceasing vigilance is necessary to 
prevent any impairment of that standard. But it I 
can do so only by discarding the party system, for I 
corruption in the party on which a government I 
must depend for support leads inevitably to corrup- I 
tion in the administration. A party in office cannot | 
be stronger than the many weak links in its chain. I 
In England though the party system is by no I 
means satisfactory, it is made tolerable by a strong I 
public opinion and by a peculiar social code of the I 
ruling classes, which, while permitting many in- I 
defensible things, puts some under the rubric ‘ it is 
not done.’ A single instance will serve : quite 
recently a minister of Cabinet rank in the Baldwin 
Government had to resign for giving rise to a I 
suspicion of some irregularity. 

24. The controversy as to the rights and duties 
of a member of the legislature in relation to his 
electorate is a barren one. The duty of a 
member cannot be strictly that of a delegate of 
the electors nor can he claim to be entitled to vote! 


according to his own judgment without any refer¬ 
ence to the views and interests of his constituency. 
The only commonsense solution is that he must 
endeavour to reconcile the two and do the best he 
can. To saddle him with an implied mandate is to 
destroy his usefulness and to leave him solely to his 
own judgment in all cases will negative his represen¬ 
tative character. 

25. We may next consider the question whe¬ 
ther the legislature should consist of a single house 
or of two chambers. Bicameralism in a democracy 
is an outworn creed. The second Chamber in Eng¬ 
land was wholly due to historical reasons and since 
the Parliament Act, 1911, remains an interesting 
anachronism though a meticulous student may still 
discover virtues in it. In other countries the insti¬ 
tution of second chambers sprang from a hesitant 
faith in democracy and a desire to conciliate mi¬ 
norities ; when the great experiment was begun, 
the constitution-makers exercised their ingenuity in 
devising a system of checks and safeguards. There 
is no valid reason why the popular will should seek 
two channels of expression, why democracy should 
| speak in two voices. The retention of the second 
chamber has been found useful to provide scope for 
: the ambitions of party men who may not be accom¬ 
modated in the first, to lessen rivalries in leadership 
. within the party itself and generally to enlarge the 
;.circle of party influence. It is evident that an 
dected second chamber is a needless duplication 
ttbf the first when it agrees with it or an impotent 
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rival when it disagrees. Under the party system, 
the government will ordinarily be in a majority in a 
second chamber which is not hereditary. It is 
seldom a safeguard against a strong government and 
only weakens a weak one. The difficulties in the 
creation of a second organ of popular will without 
its becoming a repetition of the first are illustrated 
in the several unsuccessful methods of differentiation 
which have been adopted in different constitutions. 
The theory that the second chamber operates as a 
useful brake upon the first has frequently broken 
down in practice. The assumption that it can 
effectively represent minority interests is a snare 
and a delusion: it generally registers the decrees of j 
the first. On the whole second chambers are neither 
reconcilable with the theory of democracy nor I 
is their practical utility evident. In India, under! 
the Constitution Act, in 6 out of 11 provinces, viz,, [ 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, Bihar 
and Assam, bicameralism prevails. The Provincial ! 
Council is constituted as a permanent body, not sut 
ject to dissolution, one-third of its members retirii 
in every third year. The Governor of each Province 
has the right to nominate a certain number of per-1 
sons to the Council. In Bengal and Bihar morej 
than one-third of the members of the Council are | 
elected by the Provincial Assemblies themselve 
Money Bills cannot be introduced in the Provinc 
Councils and the decisive power to grant or refus 
demands in connection with the Annual Budget is! 
altogether withheld from them. When there is a 
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disagreement between the two chambers, they meet 
in a joint sitting and the opinion of the majority of 
the total number of members of both the chambers 
prevails. In these circumstances, it is obvious that 
these second chambers in India, whether they can 
in any case effectively obstruct democracy or not, 
will serve no useful purpose in its working. 

The principles of popular government would 
require that a Provincial Council should be subject 
to dissolution as much as the Assembly, that there 
should be no retirement only by rotation and that 
its term should not exceed five years. The term 
of five years for the Assembly seems too long to 
enable it to represent the people without a fresh 
test while three years may be too short. A term of 
four years would seem to be more appropriate. 

26. Far more important than the second cham¬ 
ber is the mechanism for the direct intervention of 
the people in the government of the country. Two 
devices, the Referendum and the Initiative, have 
been generally adopted for eliciting the authorita¬ 
tive expression of the popular will on constitutional 
amendments, on ordinary legislation, or on great 
[questions of policy. The former consists in the sub- 
mission to the popular vote, in the manner and to 
lithe extent provided by a Constitution of any ordi¬ 
nary or special law passed by the legislature as well 
as amendments of the Constitution. The latter is 
the proposal, by a prescribed number of citizens, 
of a Constitutional amendment or a law to be voted 
upon by the whole people. Both the Referendum 
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and the Initiative, especially the former, have been 
fhund useful and beneficial both in the American 
States and in the Swiss Confederation. It appears 
that the people in these countries appreciate in¬ 
creasingly the power of direct law-making and are 
by no means inclined to give it up. 18 The referen¬ 
dum has also been adopted in the Commonwealth 
of Australia where it is obligatory before a consti¬ 
tutional amendment takes effect. 

All the objections to them centre round the 
prestige of the legislature which, it is said, is thereby 
weakened. The experience of the countries where 
they are in force shows that they have no such 
effect. They only provide an appeal from the legis¬ 
lature to the people when a law passed by the latter 
which is claimed to be obnoxious has to be rejected 
or confirmed or when a very desirable legislation 
which is not permitted by the vested interests in the 
legislature has to be enacted. They are particu¬ 
larly valuable in times of crisis, when the state is 
convulsed by party strife or where corruption is 
rampant in the legislature. For they incontestably 
serve to correct the excesses of party spirit and to res¬ 
tore national temper. On principle, there can be no 
possible objection to the adoption of these methods 
for ascertaining at first hand the opinion of the 
people, to deny whose right of supervision is to deny 
democracy itself. Nor can there be any serious 
objection to them on the ground of inconvenience ; 
for the example of Australia and the American 
States shows it is no more inconvenient than a general 
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election. In England, notwithstanding the opinion 
of some eminent statesmen and writers in favour of 
the Referendum, it has not been adopted because the 
parties with their ruling-class complex are wedded 
to their system which will certainly be weakened by 
its introduction. A general election can by no 
means be held to be a substitute for this direct 
procedure. It is seldom fought on a single issue, 
and, even then, other factors such as party and 
leadership, some scare or sensational incident, domi¬ 
nate it. The result of a general election therefore 
can hardly be read as a decisive verdict on a parti¬ 
cular measure or policy especially when it is not 
absolutely simple. 

The experience of other countries would 
strongly favour their adoption in this country. For, 
here, too, a government with a large majority in the 
legislature may enact a law opposed to the will of 
the people or may not bring forward a Bill which 
large sections of the people consider to be desirable 
or necessary. Besides, as Bryce remarks, it is un¬ 
equalled as a method of practical instruction in 
politics. 19 In the Provinces the Referendum should 
be optional and not compulsory as in Switzerland. 
It should take place either on the requisition of the 
legislature or of a large number of voters, say, 
i,oo,ooo. It should also be available when a ques¬ 
tion of great importance admitting of a simple ‘yes’ 
pr ‘no’ answer may require the decisive judgment of 
Ihe people. The Initiative may take place when 
i,oo,ooo voters subscribe to it. By employing these 
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methods, the new democracy in India will become 
stabilised: the people who have for ages been accus¬ 
tomed either to monarchical or to bureaucratic 
rule will train themselves to resist the subtler as 
also the more open forms of dictatorship. 

27. As already mentioned a consideration of 
the Federal structure is outside my present limits. 
But I should like to say a word or two on the general 
question. The distribution of powers in a federal 
structure democratically built, between the central 
authority and other units can by no means be 
regarded as a qualification of democracy in the 
latter but only as a convenient arrangement which, 
in certain circumstances, conduces to a smoother 
and more efficient working of representative govern¬ 
ment. It is indeed possible to take the view that 
both in the interests of stability and to deepen demo¬ 
cratic control a federal polity is better than a highly 
centralised state governed by an unwieldy demo¬ 
cracy with the practical result of making the exe¬ 
cutive autocratic. The units, however, in a fede- 1 
ration should not be unduly large. In the con -1 
ditions of this country the people could be trained 
to take a more active part and the executive would 
be less autocratic if some of the provinces were made 
smaller. 

28. We come next to perhaps the most im¬ 
portant of the problems of democracy. Obviously I 
a numerous assembly of popular representatives 
cannot directly carry on the administration of thel 
country. A distinction between the legislative body | 



and an executive entrusted with the task of day to 
day administration is therefore inevitable. The 
executive government is either a committee of the 
legislature as in the English form or consists, as in the 
American type, of an elected President assisted by a 
Cabinet of ministers who are the heads of the various 
departments of the State. The former system of 
Cabinet Government has come to be known techni¬ 
cally as responsible government. It has evolved in 
the course of two centuries as an organ of govern¬ 
ment and is anomalous in many respects. The con¬ 
ventions regarding it have varied from time 
to time. The ministers are not elected by the legis¬ 
lature or by the people but are appointed by the 
■King as persons who would be able to command 
■the confidence of the majority of the House of Com¬ 
mons. They have to be as a rule members of Parlia¬ 
ment. The ministers are not bound to resign im¬ 
mediate-y upon an adverse vote and may if they 
choose advice the King to dissolve the House and 
appeal to the people. As Marriott says ; “ The 
■Cabinet system as hitherto worked in England has 
involved the acceptance of five principles : close 
[ 'correspondence between the legislature and the exe¬ 
cutive : the political homogeneity of the executive : 
the collective responsibility of the members of the 
Cabinet: the exclusion of the sovereign from its 
tings, and the common subordination of its 
tiers to the leadership of a ‘ First Minister 5 20 

29. In India the English type of responsible 
government has been adopted by the Constitution 
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-,Act. A Council of Ministers aids and advises th' 

11 Governor in each province in the exercise of his 
functions except as to such matters as are entrust 
to his discretion. One departure from English precc 
dent is that the Governor, as the King’s representa¬ 
tive, is entitled to preside at meetings of the Coun ' 
of Ministers. A person who is not a member of the 
legislature can be appointed minister but will ce 
to be one if he does not become a member of it 
within six months. The King’s Instrument of| 
Instructions requires the Governor of a Province “to 
appoint in consultation with the person who in his 
judgment is most likely to command a stable major! 
ty in the legislature those persons (including so far 
as practicable members of important minority co: 
munities) who will best be in a position collective 
to command the confidence of the legislature.” T’ 
English rule of joint responsibility is also made appli¬ 
cable to India. The system of party govemme 1 
has thus been introduced in India by the Instra? 
ment of Instructions. 

30. A party government is neither inher 
in democracy nor is it indispensable to a represeflj 
tative government. The theory of popular govern? 
ment would require that the representatives of th 1 
people in the Legislature should give their decisi 
on the merits of the questions presented to the 
and that the real opinions of the majority of its me 
bers should prevail. Political liberty and justic 
which are the very bases of democracy cannot ’ 
denied to its representatives. Each member shoul 
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therefore be free to vote as he likes. It is not just 
to establish the party system if what is wanted is the 
real opinion of the representatives. For, where 
part) exists, the views of a member are overridden 
by it. A party majority in the Legislature only 
registers party decisions made outside or by the 
party leader in the House. The members of the 
majority party in a legislature are automata and in 
fact they may well be absent from its sessions leaving 
a proxy to record the requisite number of votes. 
The discussions in it are very often formal and un¬ 
real. If democracy is government by discussion, 
this certainly is not democracy. It may be said 
-that a party decision is taken outside the Parliament. 
But a party in office may and does often consist of 
men who are not in the legislature. At the party 
■ meeting the arguments of the other side are not 
presented to it by their protagonists before its own 
" decisions are arrived at. And as leadership is all 
| important at party meetings, a threat of resignation 
by the Premier or other minister or other considera¬ 
tions of expediency not germane to the merits of the 
question, often influence party decisions. Lastly, 
the government is not, in strictness, responsible to 
the legislature, nor except in a sense to the party 
rwhich it invariably controls. 

| 31. The evils of Party are many and obvious. 

It divides not only the Legislature but the country 
into rival camps competing for power. A party 
looks at every question, generally if not invariably, 
Bfcom the standpoint of party interest and is tempted 
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i to put forward policies intended to attract popular I 
support as against its rivals. It frequendy invents I 
differences where none exist, and where they exisjl 
grossly exaggerates them. Common interests are I 
often forgotten in the heat of party strife or in the I 
desire to score off the opponent, whereas the main I 
consideration should be to arrive at a just decision! 
consistent with patriotism and national interest ! 
Passion and prejudice have more scope in a party! 
system than they would have ordinarily. And if! 
parties are formed with a view to give organised ex* 
pression to opposed views or policies they are more! 
often formed only to capture power. 

32. In effect a party government supersedes 
democracy. For, a party consists of a group of! 
persons who organise a large section of the citizen?* 
either a majority or a minority of them, so as t* 
secure control of the state under a leader. And thm 
more rigid and the more disciplined it is, the moral 
of a dictatorship it becomes, as the recent experience 
of Europe has shown. A party seeks to impose itj| 
will on the majority of the population and gets it| 
own men returned. The electorates are not free tjfl 
choose their own representatives but accept tb 9 
party itself as their representative. And the partjj 
requires the men returned to surrender their ovM 
judgment and to submit to its dictation. There* 
therefore no genuine expression of democracy bul 
only a dictatorship. The difference between 
Parliamentary Dictatorship and the New Dictate* 
ships consists only in this : the former allows thj 


opposition a voice and some play. It does not 
suppress the opposition and stifle criticism. In the 
j New Dictatorships opposition is eliminated and cri- 
1 ticism suppressed altogether. That is the reason 
why the dictatorship of a party government, veiled 
in constitutional forms will generally lead to 
an- open dictatorship in one form or another. Of 
j the working of the party system in America, Bryce 
I says: “ The two great parties in the United States, 

■ counting their members by millions, have long been 
I ruled by small cliques : and in every huge city the 

■ organisation has its Great General Staff or Ring of 
I half a dozen wire-pullers, usually with a Boss as 
I chief.” 21 

33. Other great disadvantages of the party 
I system are : that it keeps many good and able men 

■ who would not belong to a party out of politics, that 
I many men join a party spurred by ambition only 
■and without any conviction, that it often breeds 
■insincerity and hollowness, that intriguing or un- 
■Scrupulous men are more at home in it than men of 
■paracter, that it pulls down the Press from its 
MOble pedestal to be a tool of Party, that it often 
Radiitates and aggravates nepotism and jobbery 
Kt connection with public services and tends to 
RWer the standards of administration and that it is 

■Fequently a fertile source of corruption in various 
I forms. 

Above all the party mentality is very often a 

■ partisan mentality. In any democracy and especially 
it is either illiterate or insufficiently educated. 
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political parties carry on an election campaign in 
fhe spirit of opposing factions. The party propaganda 
is devised with a view to rouse in the people a : 
factious spirit so as to make them defeat the other 
party. A great part of the success of a party cam¬ 
paign in an election is not due to an appreciation of 
this or that policy or even of this or that personality f 
but to the desire to triumph on the part of a crowd 
animated by partisan spirit. It is an appeal to the 
psychology of savage man and is largely destructive 
of all qualities which are necessary to enable one to 
function as a member of a democratic state: namely, 
impartiality, sense of justice, truthfulness, dispas¬ 
sionate consideration of opposite views and a desire 
to arrive at a sound judgment solely with a view to 
further the common purpose of the state. It isl 
therefore necessary that any democracy in India ) 
should not follow the system of party government. 

34. The merits of the party system have been 
variously assessed by different observers. 22 While! 
all are agreed as to its unsatisfactory features, the 
English writers in particular have accepted it as 
upon the whole suited to the genius of the English 
people. One reason urged in support of it is 
that it makes for a strong and stable government! 
Another is that an organisation on a party basis 19 
required in order to make the opinion of the electors 
effectively articulate. These two grounds of justi¬ 
fication for the party system merit a careful con¬ 
sideration. But at the outset it must behememberei 
that party government in England arose not as aj 
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result of any necessity for such a system, but because 
historically it was needed in the struggle to wrest 
I power from English kings and was therefore ante¬ 
cedent to the rise and development of the English 
■democracy. In England at first the parties divided 
R>n religion, as Catholics and Protestants. Later, 
I one party supported the rights of Kings and the 
I other the rights of the people in Parliament. Later 

t still one represented the land-owning interests and 
the other the middle classes engaged in industry, 
trade and commerce. As democracy developed, 
_^further shifting took place : parties arose that 
I supported or opposed a wide extension of the fran- 
I chise, that were for Free-Trade or for Protection ; 
| they divided on the Irish question as Unionists and 
the Home-rulers. As a result of the crisis during 

! the war the party system has very largely disinte¬ 
grated in England and except for the survival of 
labels, the government has for some years been a 
National government. The socialists cannot be 
■ held to be a party in the same sense as the parties 
| that hitherto existed in English political history, for 
I any determined and uncompromising party of 
■ socialists, if they are returned by a substantial 
V majority to the Parliament, will transform the exist¬ 
ing order altogether with the result that there will 
j be no party government at all. But notwithstand- 
■ ing the evident disintegration of the party system, 
| the British Government has for years been a strong 
and stable government. The virtual liquidation of 
the Liberals and the academic and “ gradual ” 
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socialism of the Labour group and the support of 
tht National Government by large sections of Trade 
Unionists have established a new trend : a revival 
of democracy determined to put an end to party j 
squabbles and opportunism and to run a state in the I 
interests of the nation as a whole. Bryce’s doubt 
as to the feasibility of a National Government is I 
disproved by the history of the last decade.! 
Similar phenomena are manifesting themselves in I 
France and in America. The beneficial possibilities I 
of the party system in the West appear to be 
exhausted. 

35. The alternative to a party government is 
necessarily a National Government which may be I 
either a non-party government or a government I 
formed by a coalition of all the parties. The latter 
is wholly unsatisfactory : it has all the demerits of 
the party system without its merits. The former, 
that is, a non-party government alone is a truly 
National Government. The objection that it may 
not be a strong government misses a point which is I 
vital to democracy. The government can be neither 
stronger nor weaker than the democracy itself and | 
no mechanical device will make it stronger without | 
making the democracy itself correspondingly weaker I 
and facilitating the intrusion of autocratic methods! 
or inviting some form of dictatorship. That a 
National Government cannot be strong and stable! 
but only a Party government can, is an unverified! 
hypothesis and contrary to experience. For, the Pre-j 
sidential system of the American model shows that! 
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the government of a representative democracy can 
be strong and stable. And in England to-day the 
National Government is stronger and more stable 
than previous governments. Contrariwise, the muta- 
ability of the French Cabinets has shown that the 
party system does not in all countries make for 
stability. To say that parties in France are not in 
the same class with parties in England is to beg the 
very question. 


The second ground of justification for the party 
system is that it organises the electorates in such a 
way as to make their views effective. In the first 
place, the device of Party, instead of eliciting the 
genuine views of the electorates,actually brings about 
their serious distortion by violent and continued 
party propaganda and party pressure. And the 
hypnotic effect of party slogans, of tub-thumping, 
and of an army of supporters can hardly be over¬ 
rated. In the next place, a general election with its 
speeches by the candidates, their supporters and the 
voters and their publicity is quite sufficient to indi¬ 
cate the trend of opinion even where there is no 
party campaign. In the third place, the discussions 
in the Legislature by the several representatives, 
'the arguments for and against a particular policy 
,or measure and their reactions in the respective 
■dectorates, supplemented by public opinion and 
'agitation and by the press as well as the speeches 
and writings of political leaders are ample and 

effective for the purpose. 

8 
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-136. An argument advanced by the advocates 
of the party system is that parties are inevitable. 
That men must differ in opinion and that those who 
hold the same opinion may ally themselves for some 
purposes may be readily conceded. Such differ¬ 
ences are often beneficial and sometimes necessary 
for the growth of democracy and for the close 
scrutiny and deliberate formulation of a sound 
policy. But this does not necessitate the establish¬ 
ment of a party organization to keep the electors 
saturated with party spirit or to set up party can¬ 
didates for election to the Legislature and to run 
the election campaign or to capture the supreme 
power of the state for the benefit of a group, large or 
small. Nor does it require that those citizens who 
hold similar views on all political and economic 
questions should be organised into stereotyped 
parties, rigid and permanent, with rules of discipline 
devised only in the interests of each party and of its 
leadership, and striking at the opponents as a mili¬ 
tary machine. Liberty is imperilled by such devices 
especially where the minorities have not the courage 
to assert themselves or the skill and the leadership 
to organise themselves into powerful rival camps* 
It is the party organisation and party discipline 
that have altered the character of political parties 
altogether by making them more or less a sinister- 
force in democratic States. It is indeed admitted 
that the great American experiment did not origi- j 
nally depend upon a system of organised and I 
disciplined parties and that the caucus is a 
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distinctly later introduction which was afterwards 
copied by the English parties. 23 A party should 
not be recognised by the state as an authority 
competing with it or controlling it; it should 
not be an imperium in imperio. Accordingly poli¬ 
tical parties should not be recognised at all in 
the legislature or for the purposes of election or for 
r unning a government. And party organisations 
and party funds should be prohibited and penalised. 
If economic corporations or companies can be 
made illegal there should be no difficulty in banning 
active political parties which are out to capture 
power in the state. Men belonging to such parties 
formed in defiance of the law should be disqualified 
to stand as candidates, to vote at any elction or to 
sit in the Legislature. The fundamental right of 
citizens to associate for all other purposes should of 
(Burse remain unaffected. Liberty for individuals 
or for associations to educate the public generally to 
support or oppose any particular policy or measure, 
in fact the right of agitation within the limits allowed 
by the law should be maintained. The objection 
to a party system in connection with the running 
of a Provincial Government does not apply to poli¬ 
tical parties formed for the purpose of winning 
Swaraj or complete Independence for India or for 
the purpose upholding civil liberties against any 
I Administration in India. For those purposes the 
I party organisation will, as before now, be absolu¬ 
tely necessary. 
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37. The adoption of the system of party govern¬ 
ment in India after it has lost nearly all its use in the 
country of its origin, induces the deepest misgivings. 
The evils of Party will be greatly intensified in 
Indian conditions. A healthy two-party system 
appears to be almost impossible in this country. 
Nor will there be any use if party is allowed to 
divide the people as well as the legislature. The 
existing communal divisions will tend to become 
the starting points of a party system. Parties based 
upon caste, creed or race, on provincialism or 
linguistic differentia, will only deepen the communal 
divisions, such as, Hindu Mahomedan, Sikh or 
Christian, and will make them even more rigid than 
they are to-day. The staggering success of the 
Congress at the last election, though, in part due to 
its popularity in having fought the prior bureau¬ 
cratic regime, was principally due to the dissatis¬ 
faction with the system of parties as it had function¬ 
ed under the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. It 
was returned as a National party intended to liqui¬ 
date all party differences. In some provinces, com- 
munalism is still the basis of party, and, in others, 
though it may be veiled for the moment, its dan¬ 
gerous potentialities cannot be overlooked. For a 
party system, it is necessary to have clear and honest 
differences on great questions. The disintegration 
of parties in England is due to the absence of any 
such differences in these days. An awakened 
national conscience tends to minimise such differ¬ 
ences and to produce greater agreement on all 
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major questions. In India, the same phenomenon 
is occurring. For instance, Prohibition, Swadeshi, 
reduction of land assessment and even temple entry 
apart from methods of implementing it, are common 
to all parties and communities. Even on such a 
controversial question as education which acutely 
divided political parties in England, we have no 
such firm convictions as would compel us to divide 
into parties. No genuine divisions of Conservative 
Liberal and Radical are possible in India. The 
Congress and the Muslim League are agreed as to 
India’s final goal. There is no active section or 
effective party which holds a different view. Nor 
are economic interests likely to afford a stable basis 
for the division of parties in India. Neither zamin- 
dars and landholders nor merchants and bankers 
nor the professional classes can form distinct parties 
which would be both stable and effective. The 
overwhelmingly large agricultural population in the 
country makes it impossible for the emergence of any 
party permanently opposed to it. Nor is there any 
serious antagonism between the agricultural com¬ 
munity and labour. The issue of socialism will 
perhaps divide the people in the future ; if it does, 
it will be either ineffective as in England or it will 
destroy the present structure of society in India and 
replace it by a new one where there will be no 
party. 

38. If the system of party government has 
succeeded in England, it is not on account of its 
inherent merits but in spite of its grave defects. In 
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this in other matters ‘ with their disbelief in the 
virtue* of definitions and general principles’, 24 
they have exhibited their racial gift of making 
the best of institutions which have come down i 
to them however illogical, clumsy or anomalous 
they may be. The evils of the party system in I 
England have been mitigated by their strong sense 
of racial identity and an active public opinion. In I 
India the former is still in the making and the latter 
exists only when there is no party government. The I 
common tendency to follow the opinion of a majori¬ 
ty party and the dearth of minority courage make it I 
difficult to create or maintain a large middle opinion, I 
which would be strong and effective to restrain a I 
majority party from an unfair assertion of its strength I 
heedless of criticism or opposition. While the 1 
spirit of accommodation and compromise is the key-* 
note of English political life, a strong majority party I 
in India can seldom be expected to show accommo -1 
dation and a minority party instead of fighting will I 
start with a compromise and end by a surrender, I 
These features which are due to India’s long sub¬ 
jection to indigenous autocracy and to foreign rule I 
cannot be obliterated without a long spell of a non- I 
party democracy. We should also remember that, 
thanks to centuries of religious zeal, we are apt to I 
import into public affairs what would be a virtue I 
in the domain of religion: any political party in 
India will probably tend to assimilate itself to a 
religious sect and to be intolerant of opposition! 
and criticism. 


39. In every democratic state, whenever 
there is a national crisis, the clear tendency is to 
abandon the party system and to install a national 
or non-party government. This is cogent proof not 
only of the intrinsic inferiority of a party govern¬ 
ment but of the practicability of a non-party govern¬ 
ment. If the latter is found to be feasible during 
critical periods, we cannot say it will not be 
equally feasible in ordinary times. Nor is there 
any inherent difficulty in a system of non-party 
legislature. Such of its members as think alike on 
a particular question will support each other and 
vote together on it. Where party feeling is absent, 
the agreement on a question debated in the legis¬ 
lature will be decidedly greater and more genuine 
amongst its members and opposition to it, being 
also non-party, will necessarily be correspondingly 
weaker. It shows little faith in democracy and 
much confusion of thought, to assume as a normal 
process that a majority of the members in a legis¬ 
lature will seek to overthrow a government unless 
it is allowed to dragoon them into a disciplined 
party of obedient soldiers. 

We find, turning to the American Presidential 
( system, it has on the whole been a successs. It no 
I doubt provides a stable form of government but its 
I Working has revealed a serious defect. The govern¬ 
ment is not responsible to the legislature, and, as 
harmonious co-operation between the two is not 
ensured, an impasse occurs now and then. What 
we require then is a form of government which,. 
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taking hints from both the English and American 
systems, should avoid their defects and be a dis¬ 
tinct improvement upon their best features. The 
admirable Swiss democracy, as is well known, 
recognises neither a party government nor a system 
of well-organised and disciplined parties. 25 In 
the circumstances of India, a National Govern¬ 
ment is clearly indicated as the only possible 
government which can be both strong and stable. 
Since a one-party system is even more of a menace 
to a democracy than a system of two or more 
parties, the National Government in India must 
be. a non-party government functioning as an 
organ of a non-party democracy. And the needs 
of the sensitive democracy of India with its ideal of 
scrupulous justice will only be met, not by a techni¬ 
cally, but by a truly, responsible government. 

40. The Provincial Council of ministers may 
be elected by all the voters in each province along 
with the other representatives at a general election. 
Alternatively the legislature itself may well elect thel 
Council of ministers. The Ministers therefore will ( 
be members of the legislature, thus avoiding the , 
drawback in the American system. Ordinarily, 
they will carry on the government till the next elec- , 
tion and the meeting of the legislature. On the ona 
hand, no defeat on a particular measure or policy ! 
should entail their resignation unless there is an 
express vote of no-confidence passed by a special 
majority such as two-thirds of the members. On 
the other hand I agree with Bryce and Laski that 
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the rule should be that a Cabinet is not entitled to 
treat an adverse vote on any and every question 
as a vote of no-confidence and resign. 26 The rule of 
joint responsibility should be maintained. The 
decisions of the majority of the Cabinet will be its 
decisions just as in the case of any administrative or 
judicial body. Any interim vacancy in the Cabinet 
may be filled by the legislature. The Head of the 
State should not preside over the meetings of the 
Cabinet. He may have for reasons of emergency 
the power, on the advice of ministers, of dissolving 
the legislature and, on the resignation of a ministry, 
asking the Legislature to elect another in its stead. 

One of the tests of a responsible government is 
satisfied when we have a Cabinet which is answer- 
able to, and may be removed by, the legislature. 

, The substitution of a non-party Cabinet for a Cabi¬ 
net depending upon and controlling a party majo¬ 
rity in the legislature calls for another change in the 
l mechanism. The legislature should have the power 
to pass resolutions binding on the Government not 
only in financial and other matters as now prescribed 
but in every other matter. The legislature is really 
the representative of the democracy. It should 
1 govern as far as practicable. A modern legislature 
is not the Athenian crowd or a mass meeting but 
| consists of more or less trained people meeting day 
. after day and presumed to be competent to pass 
1 their decisions on such important matters as the 
[ budget and money Bills and all other legislation. 
|There is no reason therefore why it should not have 
9 
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th^ power to pass resolutions so as to bind the exe¬ 
cutive government in as many matters of adminis¬ 
tration as it chooses to. It cannot be assumed that 
the suggestions of the minister-in-charge, if they are 
reasonable, will not be accepted. Resolutions of 
the legislature are now as a rule recommendatory j 
in form. But as party government now exists the 
legislature is seldom able to pass a resolution except I 
by accident, or unless the government agrees to it j 
or does not make it a party question. In the scheme 
of non-party government I have suggested no resolu- ! 
tion of the legislature will be of a recommendatory I 
nature. The present practice puts the members of I 
the legislature in a dilemma : they must either abide I 
by the administrative actions of the government;! 
however capricious or wrong or dismiss the ministry® 
even for one or two acts of maladministration. The | 
discretion now given to a Cabinet to disregard the j 
resolutions of a legislature except with respect lo j 
financial or other prescribed matters is only a j 
product of the system of party government, and | 
materially weakens the power of the legislature in 
matters of administration which may be quite as im- I 
portant as any legislation or demands for grants. The; 1 
only safeguard which, I think, would be necessary,® 
is that the Cabinet should have the power to ask the* 
legislature to review its decision on a resolution for 4 
adequate reasons such as an unexpected adminis* 
trative or other difficulty. The legislature may I 
thereupon either modify, cancel or confirm its ori- 1 
ginal resolution. The mechanism above suggested! 
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will bring into existence a government fully respon¬ 
sible to the legislature, one, too, that will be strong 
and stable. . And to my mind it is the best safeguard 
against a democracy deteriorating into a dictator¬ 
ship whether of the Right or of the Left. 

41. The democracy in India is bound to fail, 
as in Western countries it has failed, if it is not from 
its inception founded in economic justice. While 
a democratic state rests upon liberty and political 
equality it must also be based upon either economic 
equality or economic justice. The former is outside 
(the scope of our present discussion. It involves a 
I revolutionary programme and must, at least in the 
I first instance, lead to a dictatorship of the Left. It 
I has been adopted only in one country and rejected 
in most others ; and its soundness and permanence 
I have yet to be tested. 

Economic justice is, on the other hand, an evo- 
llutionary principle and no democracy can ignore it. 

I A modern state can no longer follow the older 
I tradition and be held to exist only for the protection 
of the lives, the liberties and the properties of its 
■dtizens and for providing them with an administra- 
I five organisation, equal laws and various amenities. 

I It must provide its citizens with the fullest oppor¬ 
tunities or means for enjoying a reasonable stan- 
Idard of existence. In other words, a democracy 
fails to the extent to which there is unemployment 
Snd poverty. Each citizen should be either enabled 
hy the state to acquire reasonable means of liveli¬ 
hood without any difficulty or should receive reason- 
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able aid from the state till he is so able. The sup¬ 
port of the old and the infirm as well as of infants 
where they are indigent, should also be a charge 
on the State wherever it is not provided for by 
their family or by other private effort. The 
nationalisation of the means of production must 
to a very large extent form the economic foundation 
of a modern democratic polity. While there does 
not appear to be a need at present or indeed for a 
long time to come, to abolish private property so j 
far as individual citizens are concerned, economic 
justice for the masses of the population cannot be 
secured without nationalisation of all the large 
industries. The exploitation of the mineral re¬ 
sources of the country should always be in the 
direct charge of the state. The property in the 
means of production now possessed by companies 
and corporations has to be transferred to the state 
and all new industries should be owned and managed < 
by it. The most disastrous distortion in the world’s 
economic order has been caused by the system of 
joint stock companies which should therefore be; 
totally prohibited. Partnership also should be res¬ 
tricted both as to its personnel and as to its scope. 
Banking, insurance and all forms of transport includ¬ 
ing shipping should be entirely state-owned and 
state-managed. An extensive system of great ir¬ 
rigation works whether canals or reservoirs, and 
other public works on a large scale, as well as the 
manufacture of munitions and armaments shouldj 
be undertaken by the state so as to relieve unemploy- 
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ment and poverty and raise the standard of wages. 
In short, a planned economy which would secure 
a satisfaction of the basic human needs of all classes 
of the population is the first condition of success 
to-day for the democracy in India as elsewhere. For 
it will be stable only to the extent to which it con¬ 
vinces the people that the economic improvement 
of the masses of the population is its primary 
objective. 

42. Every system of representative govern¬ 
ment if it is not to be an empty shell must ensure the 
liberty and equality of its citizens. The liberty of 
the individual is, subject to national interests and 
the equal claims of other citizens, paramount, and 
has to be jealously safeguarded by the laws of the 
state and by its judiciary. The former, while 
imposing all such restraints on individual action 
as are necessary either for the safety of the state or for 
the welfare of citizens generally, should scrupulously 
preserve in the legislative measures and adminis¬ 
trative actions the atmosphere of liberty. The civil 
liberties of the individual require as much protection 
against a party government in a democratic regime 
as against an autocratic or bureaucratic regime : 
for where Party prevails the ideals of democracy 
are often by themselves an inadequate safeguard. 
The new democracy in India, therefore, must 
guarantee by a written constitution the fundamental 
rights of citizens. The judiciary must be entrusted 
not only with the administration of the laws and 
the dispensing of justice between citizens but should 
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also be the protector of the Constitution and the 
liberties of citizens in relation to the state. In diff¬ 
erent ways this result is arrived at in America and in 
England, The independence of the Judiciary is 
of equal importance in India in the new democratic 
regime. The judges should not be influenced by 
the executive government or by popular clamour. 
In order to enable Judges of the High Court to hold 
the scales even between the people and the executive 
and between the members of a majority party and 
those of minority groups* it is essential that neither 
their tenure of office nor their emoluments should be 
varied either to their prejudice or to their ad¬ 
vantage during their continuance in office, a 
provision which is found in most advanced consti¬ 
tutions* They should hold office during good beha¬ 
viour, The appointment of the subordinate judi¬ 
ciary and magistracy must in the first instance rest 
with the Government but their promotion, transfer 
and administrative control should be exclusively 
with the High Court in each Province, An inde¬ 
pendent Bar is another bulwark of democracy. It 
is required both for the proper functioning and 
recruitment of the judiciary and for keeping an 
expert eye upon the working of the administrative 
machinery as well as upon legislation. It is true 
that during the last two decades, the lawyers have 
identified themselves with the people in their aspira¬ 
tions, aims and activities. Now that the new demo¬ 
cracy is settling down, it seems to me that it is in¬ 
cumbent on them to devote greater attention than 
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they have done in the past to one matter. They 
must see to it that the people are not misled by 
false propaganda or partisan spirit, by fanatical 
.zeal, or communal passions, and strive to consoli¬ 
date and steady public opinion in the direction of a 
courageous and wise orientation in outlook, policies 
and legislation. Above all, they should uphold the 
liberty of criticism and help in educating the 
democracy. 

43. The preservation of a democratic state 
from external aggression and internal disorder raises 
questions of vital importance. We cannot overlook 
the plain need for an adequate military organisation 
for the defence of India which will not be inferior to 
any in the world in training, equipment and morale. 
No democracy will be safe if it depends upon psy¬ 
chological techniques or upon alliances, subordinate 
or equal, with other countries. A National Defence 
therefore is the primary need of the Indian democra¬ 
cy. It is also an urgent need. We have seen how 
within the last twenty years all the settlements that 
were effected in Europe at the conclusion of the 
War have been destroyed. The conditions in 
Europe and Asia are not such as to make us believe 
that the world has been either made safe or will 
ever be safe, for democracy. For as long as we can 
see we must hold fast to the commonsense appre¬ 
ciation of the facts of universal history. The pro¬ 
gress of humanity towards an era of perpetual peace 
is either invisible or incredibly slow. We are still 
denizens of the jungle though we now and then 
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Escape from it for a time on a pilgrimage to the- 
shrine of love and peace. It therefore appears to 
me that conscription for military service must in. 
principle be recognised in India. There are many 
reasons for this view. In Europe, with a secular 
mind, people can change from a peace time to a 
war time footing in the twinkling of an eye. We see- 
that England, though wedded to the voluntary 
system, has in anticipation of a probable war 
thought it necessary to reinforce herself by a system 
of conscription. In India our traditional view of 
life has made us practically indifferent to this ques¬ 
tion. While we have in a single generation become 
politically active to a remarkable degree, our psycho¬ 
logy in the direction of making ourselves able and 
willing to defend our homes and our liberties has- 
not changed to any extent and remains where it did 
in the days of our forefathers. The little improve¬ 
ments here and there are, in the general scheme and 
in relation to our requirements, negligible. A short 
term of military training and service must be made 
compulsory for every adult male Indian within the 
usual age limits. It will invigorate the new demo¬ 
cracy and its lungs will then only breathe courage 
and freedom. A manlier nation, forgetting its 
sophistications and subtleties and ridding itself of 
its communal and sectarian complexes as well as 
its intellectual and emotional inhibitions wiH 
operate the new machinery of popular government. 
A genuine discipline rooted in a robust patriotism 
will take the place of unreliable social or political 
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disciplines built upon dialectics and the love of 
power or position, of wealth or publicity. Hie dis¬ 
trust of one another which exists in the minds of all 
of us, will be replaced by a healthier outlook. Then 
alone the liberties of the citizens as against the state, 
of minorities as against majorities, will have reality 
and meaning. Then alone will there be the full- 
grown courage of conviction and liberty of con¬ 
science . While other nations have never neglected 
the arts of defence, the Indians and the Chinese 
have relied upon their philosophy and mysticism 
and upon their vast multitudes as a substitute for 
force. The ancient Hindus made a single caste 
defend the country. The Chinese looked down 
upon the soldier’s profession with contempt. Mer¬ 
cenary armies have been the only safeguard which 
the Hindu and the Chinaman allowed themselves. 
The history of India shows how easily in spite of 
her formidable natural fortifications she has been 
the prey of every invader and how no stable govern¬ 
ment, popular or other, could be established for 
long periods of time. Notwithstanding the greater 
religious fervour and all the yoga techniques of the 
three religions in the days of their purity and 
strength, our ancestors could not hold their own. 
The martial ardour of a few tribes and the heroism 
of many families served only to emphasise the in¬ 
difference of the vast masses of the population. 
Need we shrink from a new virility lest after one or 
two centuries we become a mild menace to our 
neighbours ? To bow low before the blast in patient 
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deep disdain is, as philosophy, magnificent, but it 
is;not business. 

44. A political democracy can never rest on a 
safe foundation unless the society as a whole is 
educated to resist the forces of demoralisation and 
disintegration which are always waiting for oppor¬ 
tunities to destroy it. The education in a democra¬ 
tic state must be with a view to preserve it. It was 
the want of an educated faith in democracy that 
weakened the mental resistance to the propaganda 
of authoritarian regimes in Europe. War and deg 
feat, economic depression and Nature’s violent dis-! 
plays of temper cannot always be guarded against. 
But internal corruption, exploitation, domestic op¬ 
pression, and civil strife are all only due to usurping 
ambition and unscrupulous leadership playing upon 
cupidity, ignorance, superstition and fanaticism, 
and can be prevented or minimised by educating 
the people to that end. 

As I have already suggested, secondary edu¬ 
cation must be made universal and compulsory in 
India. But until the whole population has been 
through it, adult education in some measure is an 
obvious necessity. 

The education should mainly consist in the 
teaching of subjects which are practical and useful 
and will include scientific subjects. Culture has 
only a luxury value and should not be stressed. It 
has always been the hallmark of class education 
and has sometimes served only to conceal the cor¬ 
ruption and sophistication of a decadent society. 
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Every country has come to realise that class 
education, that is* education which is based upon 
the highly individualised standards of any section of 
the community does not make for the stability of 
democracy* Our aim should be to provide a form 
of education for the common man and woman, for 
the masses of the population* This does not mean 
that the education should not be adequate or should 
produce a feeling of inferiority in one section or 
of superiority in another. On the other hand, no 
class or section of the society which does not 
identify itself with the common man and woman 
can serve the needs of the new democracy in India. 

The inculcation of the seminal ideas of pat¬ 
riotism, liberty and courage, of justice, civic virtue 
and political probity should be the first concern 
of those engaged in educating the democracy. 
The duty of tolerance and of sanity, the rights of 
criticism and of opposition and their place in the 
formation of sound opinion and the need to eradi¬ 
cate prejudice and factious spirit must equally be 
impressed on the school-going as well as adult 
population. An unwavering scorn of the merce¬ 
nary and the professional in politics and a robust 
partiality for character and honesty are among the 
highest public virtues to be instilled into the citi¬ 
zens of a democratic state. As to discipline, Sir 
Philip Hartog rightly says : “ it is of course the 
essence of a democracy to be able to combine 
that measure of discipline which is necessary for 
stability with the measure of freedom both of 
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thpught and action necessary for progress.” 27 The 
usfc of discipline and its limits as well as its abuse or 
misuse should be carefully explained and illustrated 
and brought home to adults as part of their 
education. 

In a true democracy each individual is “treated 
as an end and not as a means.” We must agree 
with the view stressed by Lord Baldwin that edu¬ 
cation is a sacred trust and that the primary con¬ 
cern of a teacher is the unfolding of the child’s per¬ 
sonality and not the victory of party. 28 In other 
words, education should not be prostituted to sec¬ 
tarian or party ends. The political education of 
children as well as of adults should consist in 
making them hear both sides of every question. 

The psychology of modern dictatorships is 
based upon the fact that the majority of the people 1 
believe what they read as well as upon a rigid 
control of the press and the broadcast. Education ' 
must therefore be with a view to enable the people 
to discount or suspect tendentious literature and 
party propaganda and to separate the grain of truth 
from the bushel of chaff. The development and 
application of critical standards of judgment are 
even more important in a democracy than in other 
forms of government. And the people should also 
be trained to persuade the press and the broadcast 
to be independent and courageous. 

A popular education which promotes herd men¬ 
tality and does not develop the habit of initiative 
or the expression of individuality is highly defective. 
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The view that the individual exists only for the 
state or for the party ruling it, is one which must 
be resisted at all costs ; and no teacher of the 
young or of the old and no statesman, leader, poli¬ 
tician, journalist or writer should tolerate it. 

While the value of personality is undeniable in 
all forms of government, it is also a special peril to 
democracies. Hitler and Mussolini as well as 
Napoleon and Caesar illustrate this perennial truth. 
As a general rule a government run by mediocre 
men will be far safer for the people and more stable 
than one run by great personalities or men of genius. 
Educating the democracy involves the raising of 
self-respect, the reduction of hero worship and the 
creation of confidence that the state could be run 
quite successfully without the aid of any outstanding 
personality. 

We are apt to have one code for politics and 
another for private conduct. The mavim that 
every man must be presumed to be innocent till 
he is proved to be guilty is only for the lawyer 
and the judge. 29 The reverse indeed is required in 
politics and in history as well as in the world of 
affairs. Chanakya and Machiavelli are in the 
hearts of us all 30 and neither religion nor education 
has so far helped us to cast them out. The new 
education in India must make the atmosphere of 
politics sweeter and cleaner than anywhere else in 
the world. We should perhaps extensively culti¬ 
vate the gifts of laughter and of ridicule that lie 
fallow in us. 
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Education should be entirely secular and ration¬ 
al in^a democratic state. It has been rightly said* 
and the most recent opinion supported by science 
is that, “the family, that is, the group consisting of 
mother, father and children, has been and, to a large 
extent still remains the main educational agency of 
man-kind.” 81 Religious education should therefore 
be left entirely to the family. As has been pointed 
out by Cohen and Travers : “To attempt to inject 
virtue into children by formal teaching methods or 
by the undenominational teaching of religion is 
futile. In France it was recognised that any sys¬ 
tematic teaching of morality was hopeless.” 

It is absolutely necessary in Indian conditions 
that education whether of the adult or of the young 
should make it plain that the democratic state has 
no religion of its own, that politics and religion are 
altogether separate jurisdictions, that a state is 
neither Hindu nor Mohammedan because its ruler 
is Hindu or Mohammedan, any more than a Provin¬ 
cial Cabinet is Hindu or Mohammedan by reason of 
its personnel, that liberty of conscience is fundamen¬ 
tal and that the state has nothing to do with any 
religious discipline, dogma or belief. History bears 
eternal witness to the irreparable mischief that has 
been done in every country and age by the mixture 
of religion and politics. A man brings into public 
life, to the service of the state or to the pursuit of a 
profession or calling, the character which his birth 
and education have given him. His religion and 
his spiritual discipline may have had a formative 
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influence on his character. Beyond bringing into 
public life that character and the spirit that animates 
him,he should not bring into it any religious dogma, 
belief or form of spiritual discipline for the purpose 
of imposing it upon the public or any section of it. 

45. To conclude. The new education whether 
by teachers, writers, journalists, politicians, adminis¬ 
trators or leaders should treat, as its paramount task, 
the creation amongst the people of India of a 
strong sense of racial identity. No strong or stable 
democratic polity can be built in India except upon 
the foundation of nationality and race. There are 
only two mystic forces in the world : race and 
religion. The latter has ceased to be a national 
discipline in every country in the world; it is the 
purer for its separation from the state and has 
become an individual discipline. We need not 
regret the change : while religion has often been 
a divider, race has always been a unifier. The con¬ 
temporary resurgence of nationality and race all 
over the world is due to its inherent strength and to 
an instinctive appreciation of its values. In India 
as elsewhere religious and social divisions ran no 
longer sap the strength of the racial bond. It has 
become the fashion with some scientists and 
writers who are opposed to the authoritarian 
regimes in Europe to deride the claims of race. 32 
This interested propaganda is misconceived. While 
it is valid in so far as it rejects the existence of an 
Aryan race and the purity or supremacy of the 
Nordic race, it cannot shake the rock on which 
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^iitler has built his structure; but that structure 
itself is a crazy one and of no great durability. One 
lesson, however, we have all learnt from the exces¬ 
ses of the Hitler regime. Racial consciousness 
should not be so morbidly developed as to generate 
violent aggression, to provoke counter-aggression 
or to permit the oppression or persecution of aliens. 

The criticism of Julian Huxley and Haddon 
on the use of the word ‘ race ’ is largely verbal and 
beside the point : it does not affect its substance, 
whether we call it a race or a mixed ethnic 
group. 33 The tie of kindred between first cousins 
is far stronger than that between those who are 
either remote agnates or merely members of the 
same Rishi gotra. So too the call of racial kin¬ 
ship between fellow-Indians is immensely stronger 
than the call of common humanity between them 
and the other peoples of the world. 

We Indians are all a mixed people; and I have 
the unshakable conviction that we all belong to 
one race, whether we are Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Sikhs or Christians, whether we are Brahmins, 
Non-brahmins or Harijans, whether we are Tamils, 
Andhras, Canarese or Malayalees, Mahrattas, 
Sindhis or Gujeratis, Bengalees, Oriyas, Punjabis, 
Pathans or Hindi-speaking people. 

A purely intellectual concept of nationality 
formed in the political laboratory can at best only 
lead to an anaemic nationalism which will never be 
able to assert or defend itself. The concept c® 
nationality and race must be a psychological one, 
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rooted in the depths of our being. It is already 
there in our blood though we have been rather slow 
to rediscover it. If we would but plumb the depths 
of our hearts we shall surely find that we are all 
of one race. The sense of racial identity is amongst 
the most precious things to be cherished and will 
give us unalloyed happiness. And to my mind it 
is the one mystic force that will hold us together 
through all our vicissitudes. 

We do not know what the future will bring 
us. It may be that we shall voyage but a short way 
and round and round the Island of Illusion ; or it 
may be that we shall be caught in a storm and the 
‘ gulfs will wash us down.’ Or, it may be that our 
dream will come true and we shall reach our own 
country and make it a land humming with work, 
where justice and courage shall always rule, where 
freedom and happiness, plenty and equality, sweet¬ 
ness and light shall walk hand in hand. And the 
newest of democracies may yet teach the world an 
imperishable lesson or two. We are a very ancient 
people and have our own obscure complexes. But 
a new spirit is in us, and a new courage ; our new 
ardours are ceaselessly wrestling with our ancient 
doubts and fancies. I have the faith there will 
come to us a rare clarity of vision to make us see the 
beckoning finger. Meanwhile, though made ‘weak 
by time and fate’ we are ‘still strong in will to strive, 
to seek, to find, and not to yield.’ 


I 
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